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WILLIAM PENN 

And the Society op Friends at Beading. 

by mrs. m. a. faber, reading, berkshire, england. 

Any one who has been up-stairs to the New Book Rooms 
at "Lovejoy's" Library, Reading, within the last two months, 
will have seen on the wall on the left side of the staircase a 
handsome bronze tablet, which has been placed there by 
Miss B. Langley, the proprietress of the library, and which 
bears this inscription : 

WILLIAM PENN 

(Founder of Pennsylvania) 

Worshipped here 

1711—1715. 

The library was, in fact, once the meeting-house of the 
Friends ; and within the walls where our silent friends are 
now ranged the silent Society once held its meetings. Parts 
of the old walls and rafters are, indeed, encased in those of 
the present building. There are some interesting incidents 
connected with this old meeting-house, which was the 
refuge of the Quakers in 1685, when persecuted by some 
unworthy members of their own Society ; for not even their 
strict rule in externals nor the spirituality of their religion 
could serve to annihilate all unchristian tempers among 
their members. 

The only meeting-house of the Friends had, up to this 
time, been in Sun Lane, a part of Reading which has dis- 
appeared before later improvements. In old times King 
Street was divided by a row of houses running up the 
centre, forming a narrow street on each side, one of which 
was called Sun Lane and the other Back Lane. This row 
of houses was removed in the reign of George II., and the 
whole space included in King Street. 
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The record of the Friends who were dispossessed and 
driven from Sun Lane, and who took refuge in London 
Street, is very interesting, and begins with the following 
quaint heading : 

"A BOOKE 

ffor the recording the Proceedings of y e Monthly Men's 
Meetings of us y" People of God called Quakers in y e Towne 
of Reading In y e County of Berks Beginning to be thus 
Recorded this Twentie Sixt day of ye ffirst Month one 
Thousand Six hundred Eighty and five." 

The preamble goes on thus (we drop the old spelling) : 
" Not but what there was a monthly book for many years 

before which Benjamin C did keep and did record the 

proceedings of those meetings. But for some years last past 
the said B. C. with several others which had the sway in 
those meetings have taken part with that spirit of opposition 

and division which first appeared openly in John S and 

John W and their party in the work against orderly 

proceedings for Monthly and Quarterly Men's Meetings and 
other things too large here to mention." After a long 
setting forth of their grievances they wind up with this 
pious wish : " The Lord grant that those that do not go 
on knowingly in a wilful, obstinate and perverse mind 
and spirit may come to see where they are and what 
they have been doing against the truth, and may return 
to the Lord and to their first love and tenderness in the 
truth, saith those that are concerned in giving this rela- 
tion." 

But before the relation begins, a vision or revelation of 

George Pox concerning John S- — and John "W (two 

of the malcontents) is inserted, together with a copy of a 
letter from him in which he condemns the doings of the 
disaffected and comforts the grieved and tried Friends. 

He must long have had an inkling of what was going on, 
for in the latter part of 1677 he mentions in his Journal 
that he had paid a visit to Reading, " where," he says, " I 
was at Friends' Meeting on First-day and in the evening 
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had a large meeting with Friends, next day there being 
another meeting about holding a "Women's Meeting, some 
of them that had let in the spirit of division fell into jangling 
and were disorderly for a while, till the weight of truth 
brought them down." l 

Reading was not, however, the only place in which the 
"Women's Meetings were unacceptable, for in 1673 George 
Fox had paid a visit to Slattenford in Wilts, " where," he 
says, " we met with much opposition from some who had 
set themselves against Women's Meetings which I was 
moved of the Lord to recommend to Friends for the benefit 
and advantage of the Church of Christ." 2 

The first grand difference among the Reading Friends in 
Sun Lane began in August, 1681, when the Friends in 
whose charge the key of the meeting-house was, refused 
to give it up for the women to hold their meeting. The 
next step seems to have been an attempt to interfere with 
the evening meetings by breaking up the morning meet- 
ing into two, ending the first in the middle of the day, 
and having the second at four o'clock in the afternoon. 
It was represented that this afternoon meeting would 
interfere with the evening meeting, but the disaffected 
party merely remarked, "We take no notice of the evening 
meeting." 

The disputing still went on about one thing and another; 
but it is evident that, whatever the cause of the disagree- 
ment at the moment, the Women's Meetings were the real 
reason of the uncomfortable feeling ; and in August, 1684, 
the opposition took a more aggressive form. The malcon- 
tents, assembling before the usual hour, let themselves into 
the public meeting-room, where the women were to have 
had their meeting, and spread themselves almost all over 
the room, so that the Friends were obliged to hold their 
meeting at a house belonging to a woman named Ann 
Truss, being virtually shut out of the Sun Lane meeting- 
house. 

Time, instead of healing the breach, widened it, and the 

1 George Fox's " Journal," Vol. II. p. 269. 2 Ibid., p. 186. 
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disaffected party grew more and more aggressive. About 
the middle of 1685 the recorder of the Friends' proceedings 
enters " a relation of some of the words and doings of those 
former oppressors that have now separated themselves from 
Friends and shut them out of their meeting-house and ex- 
posed them to the cold snow and rain, &c." 

An apparent attempt at reconciliation only made things 
worse, and ended in a threat to fasten up the doors on the 
morrow unless something was arranged. This brought a 
demand from each side that all that had been written and 
printed against its adherents should be destroyed. John 
Buy, in the name of the expelled Friends, positively re- 
fused to agree to this, and the breach was as wide as ever. 
Those in possession of the key had, of course, the vantage- 
ground, and were as good as their word about closing the 
doors. Not only this, but they stationed men at them and 
at the entrance to the lane, so that no one could approach 
the meeting-house. Discussions and letters followed, and in 

April, 1686, "an answer to the paper that Thomas 

and Benjamin C (sent) as reasons for their shutting the 

meeting-house door was read at this meeting and agreed 
upon to be printed." 

Whether any copies of this pamphlet are still in existence 
among the Friends in Reading we do not know. 

The expelled Friends appear to have shown a consider- 
able amount of forbearance; for after all this, when they 
found that the Sun Lane party were in money difficulties 
about the rent of the meeting-house, they generously came 
forward with an offer to give " the moneys proportionable 
to the time to come or unexpired of the lease, which afore- 
said moneys shall be deposited by us upon the surrender or 
legal conveyance of the lease." 

This offer was the repetition of a similar one made before, 
and was caused by false reports having been set about by 
the disaffected party to the effect that no such offer had 
been made. However, no good came of it ; for there is a 
quaint remark, made in January, 1684, that "since the last 
meeting the opposition folks that shut Friends out of the 
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meeting-house have made a wall with bricks before the 
door; for having stopped up the witness in themselves, they 
would fain stop it up without, for the door was a witness 
against them." It was, certainly, a strong measure, and 
one which rather reminds us of the proverbial dog in the 
manger. 

Things went on in this uncomfortable way for another 
four months, and then the expelled Friends deemed it time 
to look about in earnest for a meeting-house for themselves. 
After various disappointments and difficulties, John Buy 
announced that a fitting place had been found, and he and 
three others were appointed to see about taking it and fitting 
it up. The key was left at his house, that any one might 
see it who wished, and the choice seems to have given satis- 
faction. This meeting-house is described as being on the 
east side of London Street, up a court, behind a tenement 
in the occupation of John Jones, a schoolmaster. The de- 
scription tallies in every way with that of the new rooms at 
Lovejoy's Library, and the late Mr. Lovejoy used to speak 
of a tradition to the effect that the Reading Friends had a 
meeting-house in a part of his premises. 

The agreement between John Buy (who had taken the 
lease of the new meeting-house) and the Friends is recorded 
among the proceedings of the Monthly Meeting in April, 
1692, together with the names of those who subscribed to 
reimburse him for the necessary expenses connected with 
it; and the copy of the agreement is signed by John Buy 
and three witnesses. Probably both the Lease and the Copy 
of the Agreement are still preserved somewhere, but this 
cannot be said positively. At this April meeting it was 
agreed that on the coming First-day notice should be given 
to Friends for meeting in the new meeting-house on the 
First-day following ; so that they must have taken full pos- 
session of the London Street meeting-house in the spring 
of 1692, and have worshipped here for nearly a quarter of 
a century. 

A copy of the Friends' Certificate from the Borough of 
Reading is given in the Monthly book. It is as follows : 
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" These are to Certifye whom it may con- 
cern that at the Generall Quarter Sessions of 
' the Peace in and for the said Burrough holden 
at the Guildhall there on ffryday the fifteenth 
day of July in the fourth year of the reign of 
our Sovereign Lord and Lady King William 
k Queen Mary over England &c. before Rich- 
ard Lambden gov. Maior of the said Burrough 
& one of their said Majesties Justices of the 
Peace there & John Blake & John Thorne y 9 
Elder gent: & others their fellowes Justices of 
y e peace of our said Sovereign Lord and Lady 
King William and Queen Mary the house in 
the Court or back-side behind a messuage or 
£. v £ Tenement on the East side of London Street 
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in the said Burrough now in the occupation 
>_l v — - of John Jones Schoolmaster is Registered for 

a Meeting house for the people called Quakers 
amongst the Records of the said Sessions ac- 
cording to the form of the Statute in that 
case made & provided in the first year of 
their now Majesties Reign. 

" Wm. Tesser, 15 July, 1692. 

" Ric : Grover, Clirus parg ibon. 
" The originall remains in John Buy's 
hands." 

There is another interesting entry in December, 1694, 
when it was agreed that " these words underwritten should 
be inserted in George Pox's Journal," which had been pre- 
sented to the Priends. 

" This Journall of George ffbx his gift to meeting Houses 
of flriends the people called Quakers. And this was ordered 
for the Meeting House in London Street in Reading Boorkes 
1694." 

"At this Meeting y° forementioned Jornall was lent to 
Josiah Chesterman for one month." 

This is the first notice of any book having been lent. 
Various others were presented to the Friends till a little 
library was formed, and there are frequent entries of loans 
and returns of books. It is curious that this should have 
begun in the very rooms now filled with the books of the 
largest provincial lending library in England. 
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At the Monthly Meeting on December 22, 1708, we note 
the first appearance of "William Penn. This was about the 
time of his troubles relative to the Province of Pennsylvania, 
of his embarrassments through the dishonesty of his steward, 
and of other griefs. Some of his difficulties having been 
removed, " he travelled as a minister of the Gospel to the 
West of England, and visited also in the same capacity the 
counties of Berks, Buckingham, and Surry and other 
places." 1 He must have been living at Brentford at this 
time, and probably his presence at this December meeting, 
and again at the meeting in January, 1709, may have arisen 
from his thinking of settling in the neighborhood ; for in 
1710 he took a " large, quaint house opposite the church at 
Field Ruscombe, close to Twyford, on the Reading Road," 2 
where, to quote from Murray's Haudbook for Berks : 

' The Lodden slow, with verdant alders crowned,' 

occupies two principal channels, both here fordable, which 
gave the name to Twyford, and about two miles below ' the 
fair Lodona' falls into the Thames." 

Meanwhile, the Friends were desirous of having a meet- 
ing-house which should be their own property, and began 
to stir in the matter in 1709, authorizing John Buy and 
William Lawrence to inspect a place which was thought 
suitable. But it could not be had, and the price of another 
eligible site which presented itself was considered too ex- 
travagant. Indeed, there seems to have been great diffi- 
culty in obtaining what was in every way desirable ; for at 
the end of 1712, three years after the first inquiries, a note 
is made that John Buy, junior, on behalf of his father, 
brought in an account of money he had paid for the rent of 
the London Street meeting-house, together with a note of 
"what he had received towards it from Friends, and also 
what he had received for rent of the granaries which formed 
part of their premises in the court. 

William Penn was again present at the June Monthly 

1 Clarkson, Vol. II. p. 301. 

2 Dr. Stoughton's " William Penn," p. 339. 
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Meeting in 1710, at which time he was doubtless settled in 
his house at Ruscombe, for after this date his name appears 
frequently at the Friends' meetings. It must have been 
gratifying to the London Street Friends that he should thus 
identify himself with them, instead of with the Sun Lane 
party, and is a convincing proof that he agreed with them 
on the questions which had caused the breach. 

"Whether because party spirit ran less high as time went 
on, or that younger members had joined who were on the 
side of unity, or for some other reasons, the Sun Lane party 
made an advance in 1713 towards reconciliation by sending 
a request to the London Street Friends to aid them in keep- 
ing the burying-ground in order, and two of the London 
Street Friends were deputed at the Monthly Meeting in 
August " to inspect the house at the burying-ground in 
order to repair it, in condescension to the request of the 
other meeting on this occasion." This seems to have led to 
further advances, for, in the following October, Daniel Bul- 
lock was " desired to speak with "William Soundy in order 
to know the full contents of his proposals to our Meeting 
on their Meeting's behalf, and if he can, to bring it in 
writing." The request was at once complied with, and the 
following letters were exchanged, William Soundy writing, 
on behalf of the Sun Lane party, thus : 

"Friends of the Monthly Meeting in Sun Lane in Reading 
to the Friends of London Street Meeting sendeth greeting — 

" Whereas we have made an offer of reconciliation be- 
tween the Meetings and in order thereto we desire that all 
things relating to former differences be laid aside on all 
hands, and for time to come not to judge one another any 
more for not practising things wherein we have not faith, 
nor condemning others for practising what they believe, is 
their duty, and all press after purity and holiness and stand 
as faithful witnesses for God against the contrary wherever 
it appears; and if any shall give occasion whereby the Lord's 
truth may be evil spoken of, then such to be proceeded 
against according to the Gospel order, that peace may be 
preserved in the Church of Christ. 

" Signed on their behalf by Wm. Soundy. 

"y e 29 th 10 th mo: 1713." 
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The reply from the London Street Friends follows : 

" Friends, We received your paper of proposals for our 
meeting together again and have considered the contents 
thereof, and by these lines give you to understand that we 
are in a likelihood to have a new Meeting-house on a piece of 
free land which we hope in good time will be accomplished : 
we shall be well pleased to see you come and sit down with 
us in that frame of mind and temper of spirit that we might 
be a comfort and help to each other and therein may receive 
a blessing from the Lord; but as for such that hold their 
old resentments concerning us and our faithful friends, as 

Charles H and Zachary K or such like that have 

rendered us and our faithful friends Apostates, Innovators, 
Incliners to Popery, &c, or continue opposing friends in 
their good and wholesome discipline established among us, 
we cannot join with such as Ministers of Christ or members 
of His Church — for whilst those old resentments are held 
at bottom, it cannot be reasonable to think we can have a 
comfortable meeting together in a religious society. 

" Signed by order and on behalf of the \ y 0HN t* tit 
meeting aforesaid by J 

" From our Mo : meeting 
theSO'^lmo: 1714." 

Although William Penn's name is not entered among 
those present at this January meeting in 1714, it cannot be 
doubted that he was made aware of the proposals for recon- 
ciliation from the Sun Lane party and of their acceptance 
by the London Street Friends ; and amid all his own trials 
the prospect of union among the members of the Society 
must have come to him as a gleam of gladness. 

The piece of free land spoken of by the Friends was the 
site of the present meeting-house in Church Street. Wil- 
liam Lawrence was empowered to negotiate for " Thomas 
Curtis' late houses and lands in Church lane then upon 
sale." The purchase was effected by him, and all particu- 
lars of it given at the meeting on February 27, 1714 ; and 
at a supplementary meeting, three days afterwards, four 
members of the Society were " desired and appointed to 
provide materials for building the said meeting-house as 
soon as opportunity offers." Penn interested himself in the 
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arrangements of the new building, for he was present at the 
January meeting in 1715, when certain Friends were " ap- 
pointed to make the G-allery lower and raise the benches 
round the Meeting-house according to their discretion and 
inspect into those things that are needful to be regulated as 
to the other parts of the said Meeting House, as the win- 
dows, wainscot, &c." 

But his health was rapidly declining, and the Monthly 
Meeting in June seems to have been the last he attended. 
After that his name appears no more among those present. 

Two interesting records remain of his visits to Reading. 
An intimate friend writes of having paid a visit to him in 
1714, and of going with him in his carriage to Reading 
Meeting. This was to the London Street Meeting. He 
gave a short exhortation to those present, and took leave of 
the Friends with much tenderness. 

In 1715 his intimate friend, Thomas Story, visited him, 
and accompanied him to the meeting at Reading. He still 
often went to the First-day Meetings, and sometimes " ut- 
tered short but very savoury expressions." 1 This must 
have been after the reconciliation of the Sun Lane party 
and at the new meeting-house. It is much to be wished 
that some fuller report of these last utterances of this re- 
markable man were in existence ; but it is not difficult to 
believe that, like the venerable Apostle and Evangelist St. 
John, he urged all who heard him, above all things, to 
" love one another." 

"William Penn died at Ruscombe in May, 1718, and "was 
interred in the burial ground of Jourdan's Meeting House, 
midway between Beaconsfield and Chalfont St. Giles. ' It . 
stands upon rather high ground, but its site is in a dell sur- 
rounded by meadows and brushwood.' There the founder 
of Pennsylvania sleeps in the same grave with his wife 
Hannah, who survived him till the year 1726, and next to 
that of his first love, Guglielma Maria. Letitia and Sprin- 
gett, her children, rest just behind their father and mother." 2 

1 Clarkson, Vol. II. p. 337. 

2 Dr. Stoughton's " Life of William Penn," p. 355. 
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The Reading Friends record their testimony to this great, 
good man thus : 



e> 



" He was a man of great abilities, of an excellent sweet- 
ness of disposition, quick of thought and ready utterance, 
full of the qualification of true discipleship, even love with- 
out dissimulation ; as extensive in charity as comprehensive 
in knowledge, and to whom malice or ingratitude were utter 
strangers ; so ready to forgive enemies that the ungrateful 
were not excepted. Had not the management of his tem- 
poral affairs been attended with some difficulties, envy itself 
would be to seek for matter of accusation ; and yet in charity 
even that part of his conduct may be ascribed to a peculiar 
sublimity of mind. Notwithstanding which he may, with- 
out straining his character, be ranked among the learned, 
good, and great, whose abilities are sufficiently manifested 
throughout his elaborate writings, which are so many lasting 
monuments of his admired qualifications, and are the esteem 
of learned and judicious men among all persuasions. And 
though in old age, by reason of some shocks of a violent 
distemper, his intellects were much impaired, yet his sweet- 
ness and loving disposition surmounted its utmost efforts, 
and remained when reason almost failed. In fine he was 
learned without vanity, facetious in conversation, yet weighty 
and serious; apt without forwardness, of an extraordinary 
greatness of mind, yet void of the stain of ambition; as free 
from rigid gravity as he was clear of unseemly levity; a 
man, a scholar, a friend, a minister surpassing in superlative 
endowments, whose memorial will be valued by the wise, 
and blessed with the just. 

" Signed by order of the Monthly Meeting held at Reading 
aforesaid, by 

" William Lamboll, Junr. 

'^'"of 2 d month, 1719." 

Dr. Stoughton, in his "Life of "William Penn," gives a 
touching account of the testimonial sent by the Indians to 
Penn's widow. The message which came with it and the 
reply are so full of pathos that it is impossible to forbear to 
quote the entire narration. He says, — 

"But a perfectly unique testimonial came from the painted 
Indians, who loved him while living, and mourned over him 
when dead. They sent the widow a message in figurative 
language, deploring the loss of their honoured brother Onas, 
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as they called him, and with it conveyed a present of beauti- 
ful skins for a cloak, as they said, 'to protect her while pass- 
ing through the thorny wilderness without her guide.' 

" With exquisite taste, Hannah Penn sent this acknowl- 
edgment through the hands of James Logan : ' I take very 
kindly the sympathy of all those that truly lament mine 
and that country's loss, which loss has brought a vast load 
of care, toil of mind, and sorrow upon me. . . . For my 
own part, I expect a wilderness of care — of briers and thorns 
transplanted here from thence. Whether I shall be able to 
explore my way, even with the help of my friends, I have 
great reason to question, notwithstanding the Indians' pres- 
ent, which I now want to put on — having the woods and 
wildernesses to travel through indeed.' " 

She travelled on through the " woods and wildernesses" 
of this world for seven years after her honored husband's 
decease, and now sleeps with him in the meadow-bordered 
dale, not far from the cottage where Milton thought of 
" Paradise Regained." 1 

Hannah Penn seems to have been worthy of her honored 
husband, for as early as June, 1718, when she must have 
been suffering from all the keenness of her own great 
sorrow, an entry is made in the Friends' record of a sub- 
scription given by her for the benefit of John Dennis, a 
Friend, who had suffered by fire. It is curious that six 
years before, to the very month, a subscription is entered 
from William Penn towards a fund for a widow left in poor 
circumstances. 

The Reading Friends have an interesting relic of the 
Penn family in their library, — the second volume of Penn's 
Works, with this inscription : " The Works of william 
Penn, volume y* 2d Given for y e Service of Poor Friends & 
cetera belonging to Jordan's Meetting by his Son John 
Penn att the burial of his Mother being y" place of y e 
Family's Sepulture. The 26 of y e 10 th mo: 1726." 

The Friends of Reading have now worshipped for more 
than a century and a half in what was then the New Meet- 

1 "Life of William Penn," p. 357. 
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ing-house, accessible, when they first took it, only on the 
Southampton Street side. They had some difficulty in 
getting the ground for the approach on the London Street 
side, but obtained it at last ; and it must not be forgotten 
that Reading owes the convenient Church Street communi- 
cation between London and Southampton Streets to the 
Society of Friends. It must have been to the corner of St. 
Giles's Church that "William Penn's chariot brought him to 
worship, and the venerable old man must have walked 
somewhat toilsomely along the paved passage to the meet- 
ing-house. But far more often and less wearily he must 
have come up the narrow passage, now Sims's Court, to 
worship in the London Street Meeting-house and to edify 
the Friends with his wise and loving words. The late Mr. 
Lovejoy spoke many times of a tradition told to him, that 
at the London Street Meeting-house William Penn read to 
the Friends a copy of the treaty he made with the Indians 
when he purchased Pennsylvania. It is fitting that this 
should be the place in Reading where his memory is hon- 
ored and preserved, and it must always, for his sake, be the 
spot in this ancient town most dear to the hearts of the 
Friends in both Reading and Pennsylvania. 
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